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Memorabilia. 
()S 2 Nov. falls the first centenary anniver- 

sary of the death of Sir Henry Trollope, 
one of the most energetic and able naval 
officers of his time. Born in 1756, he served 
as a young man in the American War of 
Independence. He first began to distinguish 
himself when, at his own request, appointed 
tocommand the Kite, a small cutter stationed 
in the Downs. He displayed here tremendous 
activity in the capture of French ships and 
the detention of neutral vessels with French 
or Spanish property on board. The Kite dis- 
tinguished herself also in beating off attacks 
of the enemy on merchant ships, and by 
uncommon good service with despatches. Ere 
long, then, Trollope was promoted to post 
rank and, as captain of the Rainbow, was 
called upon to make use of his knowledge and 
experience in gunnery. The question was 
whether carronades—light guns, throwing 
very large shot but having only short effective 
range—were suitable for the main armament 
ofaship. Trollope, at any rate, had one suc- 
cess with them. The captain of a French 
ship, the Hebe, was so amazed, it is said, by 
the monstrous size of the shot with which the 
Rainbow smashed her wheel that he sur- 
rendered without more ado. We find Trol- 
lope, after a pleasant interval of eight years 
ashore, in command of the Glatton. This 
was an Indiaman which, with five others, 
was to be fitted as a ship-of-war, and with 
carronades. Trollope, knowing carronades 
so well, proposed a special way of fitting. The 
navy objected on the score that his method 
would take too much time, but he gained his 
point, having pledged himself that if allowed 
a free hand he would have the Glatton ready 
as soon as the others. Actually, she was 
ready first by nearly a month; and, more- 
over, proved herself a good effective ship, 
while her companions, quite unserviceable, 
could be used only as transports. 








The Glatton did well in the North Sea, but 
her captain’s most distinguished service was 
that of keeping her steady to her duty dur- 
ing the mutiny at the Nore in 1797. He 
might not have succeeded in this but for her 
being becalmed off Harwich on her way to 
join in the mutiny; this gave him time for 
four hours’ arguing with the men, which 
brought them round. His prompt sternness 
also convinced two other ships encounteved in 
full mutiny in the Downs that they had better 
return to duty. He was presently appointed 
to the command of the Russell. It fell to 
him to give warning of the Dutch fleet hav- 
ing put to sea in October, 1797, and to take 
part in the battle of Camperdown. On the 
return of the fleet to the Nore, the King pro- 
posed to visit it, and Trollope, then senior 
captain, in the yacht, the Royal Charlotte, 
was to bring him from Greenwich. The plan 
had to be given up after two days’ struggle 
with the weather, but on the quarterdeck of 
the Royal Charlotte the King knighted Trol- 
lope. Was the accolade conferred ‘‘ under 
the royal standard’’—or was it not—the 
equivalent of knighthood conferred on the 
battlefield or on the quarterdeck of a ship 
actually engaged? If so, Trollope had been 
made a knight banneret. The question was 
decided against him. Trollope was promoted 
vice-admiral in 1805 and admiral in 1812. 
For many years he had been tormented by 
the gout and rendered incapable of active ser- 
vice. In 1816 he seemed to have recovered, 
but, though he enjoyed freedom for several 
years, the peace deprived him of any chances 
of the kind of service that suited him. 

It is sad to think that a career in so many 
ways distinguished was closed by his own 
hand. A recurrence of the gout had affected 
his head. He had come to live in Bath. 
There he became obsessed by the idea that 
someone was intending to break into his house 
and rob him. He converted one room of his 
house into a sort of armoury, and there on 
Nov. 2, 1839, he locked himself in and blew 
out his brains. The account of the inquest 
in the Annual Register gives several particu- 
lars of melancholy eccentricity. It also states 
that Trollope had served on board the same 
vessel with William IV. This, so far as we 
can discover, seems doubtful; perhaps some 
reader expert in naval history can either con- 
fute or confirm it. 


WE learn with great regret that Science 


Progress is to suspend publication dur- 
ing the continuation of the war. Its func- 


tion is to record recent advances in scientific 
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research, and such research will of necessity 
be seriously diminished in wartime. The 
decision to suspend it would therefore seem 
as reasonable as regrettable. The last 
number—for the present—includes a paper 
by the scientific fom to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, Mr. F. Ian G. Rawlins, 
entitled ‘An Experimental Philosophy of 
Paintings’ which indicates some possible 
fresh lines of consideration. They are drawn 
partly from the material of which paintings 
are constructed, partly from their aspect as 
incorporation of energy. 

Under ‘ Notes’ are some remarks by Dr. 
A. Hunter on the future of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. Greenwich was the 
choice made for his Observatory by Charles IT, 
somewhat casually, in 1675. Until recently 
astronomical work could be carried on there 
without interference more serious than that 
of cloud. But of late years threefold trouble 
has come upon it. First the smoke and gases 
of encroaching houses and factories deteri- 
orate atmospheric transparency; next, grit 
and acid foul the mechanical and optical sur- 
faces of instruments; lastly, the night sky is 
hopelessly brightened by modern street-light- 
ing and advertising signs. This last has 
brought to an end the photographing of the 
globular clusters, the external galaxies and 
other striking phenomena of the heavens in 
which Greenwich once bore a prominent part. 
The deposits of grit, and their deteriorating 
effects often occasion tiresome interruption of 
time observations, and the damage done by 
them to aluminised optical surfaces has been 
seen by visitors from Californian observa- 
tories with almost incredulous astonishment. 
As for the smokiness of the atmosphere, it 
affects all work, visual and photographic, and 
it has now made the photometric work, in 
which Greenwich once led the world, quite 
impossible. 


BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of our old and 

regretted correspondent Richard Hop- 
wood Thornton will be found in Dialect 
Notes, Vol. vi., Part xviii., which we received 
the other day. Thornton was by birth a 
Lancashire man, whose father was classical 
tutor at the Wesleyan Theological Institution, 
Didsbury. He himself (b. 1852) was from 
nine to sixteen educated at Wesley’s well- 
known Kingswood School, Bath. Next came 
ten years in London, partly at a private 
school, mostly in a post in a business house. 
This seems to have been a time of great intel- 
lectual development. In 1871 he left Eng- 
land for Canada, whence after some years he 





passed into the United States, entering the 
Columbian Law School at Washington in 
1876, and being admitted to the bar at Phila- 
delphia in 1878. In 1884 he was made first 
Dean of the Oregon Law School. In the early 
years of this century he began compiling the 
‘American Glossary’ with which his name 
will for most people be most closely associ- 
ated. He made a long stay in England over 
this work, which was published in two vol- 
umes in London in 1912. He went back to 
America in 1916 and presently returned to 
his old home at Portland, Oregon, where he 
died 7 Jan., 1925. He was, besides his 
interest in American English, no inconsider- 
able all-round linguist. At one time, we are 
told, he knew the whole of Dante’s Paradiso 
by heart. 

As an Appendix are given selections which 
Thornton numbered to follow a similar series 
in vol. ii, of the Glossary. They are taken 
from reports of debates in Congress (Con- 
gressional Globe). The first is ‘An Odd 
Sign’ which the clerk was asked to read to 
the house: ‘‘New England store: Established 
primarily for my own advantage, and partly 
to promote the interests of my customers.” 


THE Mercure de France for 15 Sept.-1 Oct. 

has an article by M. A. Mabille de 
Poncheville on Louise de Bettignies, his 
cousin, a girl of Lille, of extraordinary 
vivacity and promise, who signalised herself 
by her heroic activities at the beginning of 
the last war. She was taken prisoner by the 
Germans after having long cleverly and 
successfully evaded them, in October, 1915, 
and died at Cologne, in a hospital kept by 
Franciscan nuns, in September, 1918. She 
had been condemned to death, but the sen- 
tence was commuted by Von Bissing to 
imprisonment for life. Refusing and encour- 
aging her companions to refuse, to make 
munitions, she was consigned to the Siegburg, 
where, in an icy cell like a cage, she was 
attacked by pneumonia, which eventually 
killed her. Under the name of Alice Dubois, 
she rendered great services to the Allies as 
the centre of a system for collecting informa- 
tion. Her perfect German (she was a trained 
linguist) was here hardly of greater use than 
her energy, her inventiveness in disguises 
and devices for getting news through, her 
utter disregard of danger, and her gift for 
acting a part. In 1920 her body was returned 
to Lille by Germany, and her statue, the 
work of M. Réal del Sarte, was placed at the 
gates of the city in 1927. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BOLINGBROKE IN FRANCE. 
I. 


(8 a visit which I paid this summer to the 
Chateau de la Source, near Orleans, I 
was shown by the owner, Madame Boucard, a 
ister, two entries in which fix the period 
of Bolingbroke’s tenancy of the estate, and 
correct the statement in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that 
Bolingbroke was the owner of La Source. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives May, 1720, as the date 
of Bolingbroke’s marriage to Madame de Vil- 
lette, and a carved stone panel with a mono- 
gram of their initials and the motto REcuM 
AEQUAMUS OPES ANIMIS has been found in the 
cllars of La Source. This is now built in 
above the staircase on the garden front. The 
windows on this side overlook the source of 
the Loiret, from which the house takes its 
name. That the Loiret is not a tributary but 
abranch of the Loire has been established in 
the present owner’s lifetime by tests: colour 
put into the Loire higher up came out in 
the lake-like pool whence the Loiret rises full- 
grown. Bolingbroke wrote to Swift in 1721 
that he was living by ‘‘ the biggest and 
clearest spring perhaps in Europe.” The 
first entry containing his name is date 13 Dec., 
1720, and runs: 

Dupont notaire 4 Paris. Bail 4 vie du 
chateau de la Source, batimens, cours, jardins, 
pavés, bois, vignes, préz, chasse, péche, d&c. 
Par Michel Bégon, Ecuyer, et Dame Catherine 
Guyemont son épouse de lui separée quant aux 
Biens—a Henri de Saint Jean Vicomte de 
Bolingbroke pair d’Angleterre et 4 Dame Marie 
des Champs de Marcilly veuve de Messire 
Philippe de Valois Marquis de Villette pour 
le tems de la vie du dit Milord et de ladite 
Dame de Villette moyennant 2500 livres de 
loyer par an, avec obligation par les preneurs 
@employer en grosses réparations, embellis- 
semens, &c, 100) livres que les bailleurs leur 
ont fournies a cet effet, 

This does not wholly bear out the 
‘D.N.B.’s statement that Bolingbroke was 
married early in 1720, and it is wrong in say- 
ing that he ‘‘ had invested some money in the 
Mississippi scheme, and sold some of the 
shares to buy, at the time of his marriage, a 
small estate near Orleans ’’ and ‘‘ rebuilt the 
house.” The estate is large and the house is 
of the time of Louis XIII, built on the re- 
mains of a religious house of an earlier date 








which has been masked by the formation of 
a terraced garden but still exists underground. 
Boiseries of the early eighteenth century 
which adorn some of the first-floor rooms may 
represent the embellissemens which the 
Bolingbrokes made at their landlords’ 
expense. A room upstairs is traditionally 
the spare-room given to Voltaire; he was 
persona grata at the chateau of Sully, within 
a day’s journey, where plays of his were per- 
formed in the great hall, and where frag- 
ments resembling an _ eighteenth-century 
décor remain. 

The grass slopes above the water at La 
Source a as a formal terraced garden 
in an eighteenth-century plan which hangs 
on the walls of the house. Additions of the 
time of the Empire, resembling those at Mal- 
maison, were removed by M. Boucard, who 
added a verandah to the front of the house. 
Among curious features of the park, the most 
remarkable is an ancient underground 
chamber—large, spherical, vaulted in brick 
and approached by two underground pas- 
sages in A.R.P. style. A broad ledge which 
runs round the space, at the passage level, 
may have carried the beams of a floor; but 
there is no sign in the passages of hinges for 
doors. This mystery chamber is not believed 
to have been an ice-house for the reason that 
it is far from the house and from the water, 
which moreover has never been known to 
freeze. 

The second document of Bolingbroke’s time 
is dated 1722—a survey of outlying farms and 
pieces of ground to round off the property ; 
the third is dated London, Feb. 4, 1724, and 
appoints the Sieur René Beaudoux to act for 
the lessees in all matters concerning the 
estate. The fourth document in the list, 
dated March, 1734, winds up the tenancy. 
Bolingbroke’s ‘‘ pardon,’’ such as it was, 
passed the great seal in May, 1723, through 
his wife’s efforts, and by 1734 he and she had 
been settled near Hayes, Middlesex, for about 
eight years. 

30 mars, 1734. Signification de congé ou 
de résiliment du Bail a vie fait de la Terre de 
la Source par les Sieur et Dame Bégon a 
Milord Bolingbroke et Madame la Marquise de 
Villette devant Dupont notaire a Paris le 13 
decembre 1720 a la requéte du dit Milord Boling- 
broke et de ladite Dame A present sa femme, 
et Dame Catherine Guyemont Veuve Michel 
Bégon Ecuyer pour ledit résiliment avoir lieu 
au ler octobre prochain. 


Bis 
The Chateau d’Argeville, near Moret, was 
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the Bolingbrokes’ home from about 1736 to | 


1745 ; the house has vanished, but I saw what 
remains through the kindness of the owner, 
Madame Fontaine. Stables, outbuildings, 
and a former chapel (now a garden-house) 
show that Argeville (Mecca of the Whig Op- 
position in the years preceding the fall of 
Walpole) was one of those steep-roofed, pink- 
brick, stone-faced chateaux of which there are 
so many in the country about Fontainebleau. 
The hordes of masons, carpenters, and decora- 
tors, who settled at Fontainebleau to build 
the palace, left admirable marks upon the 
countryside. Coming by a rough road from 
Vernou, the neighbouring village, one skirts 
a high wall and can easily see the old house 
in imagination if one looks through its (still 
existing) high iron gates and down its tall, 
overgrown avenue. One first-floor room which 
has survived, at the end of a block of out- 
buildings, shows the character of the house, 
with white panellings, marble fireplaces, and 
elaborate parquet floors of the Versailles type. 
Inside the park wall is a wood with bosquets 
and converging valleys that may have ended 
in statues or fountains. The house must 
have looked over descending garden terraces, 
across its own grounds, over the Seine valley 
to the Forest of Fontainebleau. The tops 
of the forest trees show in the distance from 
a garden-space massed with flowers near 
which the house once stood, and at the side 
of which a smaller house has been built. 
Lady Bolingbroke, through her relatives, 
was able to get the ‘‘ Hermit ’”’ the run of the 
King’s hunting, but he was proud, restless, 
and flew off like a rocket whenever the Court 
came to Fontainebleau. All the time he was 
trying to sell Dawley, that vanished house of 
which the last remaining piece is in a dump 
between canal and railway near Hayes and 
Harlington. When he was away, in Paris 
or England, or merely having gone with 
his hounds to the Forest of Montargis to 
avoid the Court, his wife went to visit her 
daughter, the Abbess of Sens, a faithful 
friend to Bolingbroke, to whom, in the end, 
he left the remains of his fortune. The 
ghost that haunts Argeville on an autumn 
evening, with the zinnias and the dahlias 
catching the sunset, is that of the ‘‘ Her- 
mit’s’’ devoted comrade, glad to have him 
safe out of England, knowing that in the end 
he will be drawn back there, and making a 
home for herself and himself in her own 
country for the last time. 
Swerta Rapice. 
(Mrs, A. H. Radice). 








AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


[HE following unpublished letter by Eliz. 
beth Barrett Browning reveals he 
enthusiasm for the Italian Risorgimento and 
her trust in the disinterestedness of Napoleon 
III. This confidence in the Emperor of the 
French was not shared by her husband. 


My Dear Miss Elliot, 

We are very ignorant about publishers ¢ 
cannot give you advice; only, in the case of 
your being inclined to have recourse to our 
own publisher Mr. Chapman of Piccadilly, 
you are quite at liberty to mention ow 
names. The translation of M. Savagnoli’s 
pamphlet! or any other way of applyi 
a spark of light to the benighted Engli 
public? (and statesmen, let me add) could 
not be other than interesting to us. Still, 
I do fear that you are too late with this 
laudable work of yours, Mr. Gallenga’® hav. 
ing accepted a proposition to do it, & hay- 
ing left home for Florence some time ago 
with that intention. I have not read the 
pamphlet I regret to say. It was sent to 
us from Florence, & never reached us: was 
too good indeed to reach us. The Marquis 
d’ Azeglio® halfpromised to lend us a copy— 
but the thing has speed his memory—as 
it could scarcely help doing, under the pres. 
sure of present & apprehended circum 
stances.® 

I cannot describe the state of painful 
anxiety in which we are living. I eat my 
heart about Italy. It is a bitter thought, 
that England has intentionally complicated 
the difficulties of the one statesman’ who 
comprehends civilization & the first prin- 
ciples of justice a to desire to help 
the Italians. I hope little from a “ Con 
gress ’’, but much from that unity & deter 
mination of the Italian people, which is to 
be heard of from all sides & from all kinds 
of authority. 

May God save us all. 
Dear Miss Elliot, I gave your note to Mis 
Heaton. Perhaps, after all, we may find 
you in our Florence in May. : 

With kind remembrances to Miss Gaines, 
& many true wishes from both of us for 
your success in this and every other good 
endeavour, 

I remain 
Mosi truly yours ‘ 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
March 31 - 1859 
Rome - 43 - Bocca di Leone - 
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1 Vincenzo Salvagnoli, a friend of Cavour’s, 
wrote Della Indipendenza d'Italia, a pam- 
phlet published in Florence in 1859. It 
urged Italian independence and the expulsion 
of the Austrians from Italy. Since diplo- 
macy had proved ineffectual, the only means 
of preserving peace in Europe was a just war 
in which Napoleon III and the Italians were 
to be allies against Hapsburg imperialism. 
Translated as ‘ The Independence of Italy,’ 
the pamphlet was published in London in 
1860. The original and the translation are 
in the British Museum. 

2The ‘‘ benighted English public ’’ believed 
that Napoleon III did not intend to make war 
in behalf of Italy but against England. 
Hence followed the drilling of the voluntary 
riflemen. For these spontaneous and belli- 
cose patriots Tennyson wrote the poem, 
“Riflemen, Form !’’ published in The Times, 
May 9, 1859. Among those who drilled were 
Matthew Arnold and Coventry Patmore. 

3 Antonio Gallenga was an Anglo-Italian 
journalist who had once believed in the Maz- 
zinian dream of an Italian republic. Later 
he advocated the union of Italy under the 
House of Savoy. To promote this idea in 
Great Britain he wrote a great many books 
in excellent English. For many years he 
was a Times correspondent. 

4“Too good.”” Since the pamphlet had 
been sent from Florence to Rome, it was 
probably detained by the papal censorship. 
The Vatican, then opposed to the unification 
of Italy, would hardly allow the circulation 
oe Papal States of opinions like Salvag- 
noli’s, 

5 Massimo d’ Azeglio was an Italian patriot 
and man of letters who shared Salvagnoli’s 
belief in the feasibility of uniting Italy under 
the King of Piedmont. D’Azeglio was op- 
posed to Mazzini’s republicanism. 

6‘ Apprehended circumstances.’’ Late in 
April, 1859, war broke out between Austria 
and the alliance of France and Piedmont. 
™“ The one statesman.”” Napoleon III was 
distrusted in Great Britain as a would-be 
Napoleon I. Moreover, early in 1858 the 
Italian patriot, Felice Orsini, attempted to 
assassinate Napoleon III. Since Orsini had 
lived in London and had there plotted his 
desperate project of tyrannicide, the French 
government called the city a den of assassins 
and tried to compel the British government 
to legislate against sheltering political exiles. 
This attempt at coercion was widely resented 
as typical French insolence. 

Harry RupMan. 

The City College, New York. 





SWAN SIGNIFYING POET: 
“* SWAN-SONG.”’ 


EN JONSON’S tribute to Shakespeare 
attached to the First Folio includes the 
well-known lines :— 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appeare, 
And make those flights upon the banks of 

Thames, 
That so did take Eliza, and our James. 


The Swan Theatre may have assisted the 
description, though I presume that in 
Jonson’s day people were expected to under- 
stand that a swan meant a poet. But in the 
earlier English references collected by Mr. 
Apperson from 1398 in his ‘ English Pro- 
verbs,’ it is always the dying swan singing. 
Jonson refers to “ flights,’’ sublime soaring, 
not to voice. 

English usage probably goes back to Virgil 
and Horace, though this must be taken as my 
conjecture only. I have read no learned 
comments on this similitude. Virgil in the 
Eclogues writes of ‘‘ singing swans’”’ and of 
swans as superior in their note to owls and 
geese, when he refers to poets. In the Aeneid 
he seems to speak with an uncertain judg- 
ment. Swans have tuneful notes, vii., 700, 
and harsh voices, rauci, xi., 458. Horace 
fancies himself changing to a white and tune- 
ful bird in his half-humorous claim for 
immortality, Odes ii., 20. Melpomene, re- 
garded as the Muse of poetry in general 
rather than of tragedy in Odes iv., 3, is 
addressed and celebrated as “ able to give the 
swan’s note to dumb fishes, if she will.’’ 

In Odes iv., 2, Horace describes Pindar as 
‘* the swan of Dirce,’’ a Theban stream. This 
is a declension from the noble eagle, Jove’s 
bird, superior in range and keen sight, and 
the eagle, not the swan, is Pindar’s bird. 
Farnell, among the notes on the Third 
Nemean in his translation of Pindar writes : 

Looking carefully at the context. and at 
other contexts in the odes where the holy bird 
appears, we may be sure that primarily the 
eagle typifies Pindar, who may be late, but 
when he once starts, has the high-soaring 
eagle’s swiftness, and like the eagle swoops 
unerringly on what he desires. 

Gray with his learning has used the right 
bird in ‘ The Progress of Poesy, A Pindaric 
Ode’ :— 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air. 


Homer calls swans ‘‘ long-necked’’ and I 
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do not recall any early Greek association of 
them with poetry in itself, apart from the 
legend of singing at death. The epigram in 
the Greek Anthology which calls Anacreon 
the ‘“ Teian swan” is by Antipater of 
Sidon, who was known to friends of Cicero. 
Why birds which by prevailing tradition 
only sing at death should be attached as a 
similitude to poetry I do not know. Poets 
whom I could mention have sung a great deal 
too much before their lives ended. They get 
into a habit of spoiling paper, when Minerva 
is unwilling, as Horace puts it. 

Who is the earliest recorder of the ‘“‘ swan 
song’’ at death? Pliny in his ‘ Natural 
History ’ considers this wailing ‘‘ fictitious 
after several trials,’’ falso, ut arbitror aliquot 
experimentis. | What does cold Science say 
about it in modern times? The legend does 
not appear to be Oriental. The swan is rare 
in Egypt and Syria, and where it is men- 
tioned in the Bible as an unclean bird not to 
be eaten, it is, the commentators say, not a 
swan as translated. In the ‘ Agamemnon’ 
Clytemnestra, boasting over the murder of 
her husband and Cassandra his paramour, 
proclaims their just punishment; ‘‘ He is 
thus and she like a swan, with her last dying 
lament sung lies with her lover.’’ Cassandra 
is doubly entitled to the swan-song, as she is 
a prophetess, well aware of the doom to which 
she goes. The bird was associated with 
divination rather than poetry, as appears 
from the First Book of Cicero’s ‘ Tusculan 
Disputations.’ It is, however, the servant of 
Apollo, and in the old epic view, retained by 
Pindar, the poet was an inspired minstrel, 
aoidos or vates, capable of prophecy. In the 
‘ Phaedo’ Plato presents Socrates saying to 
Simmias, ‘‘ You appear to regard me as in- 
ferior in = power to the swans,’’ and 
explaining that swans sing more loudly at 
death than before for joy that ‘‘ they are 
about to depart into the presence of God.”’ 
There is no grief in their note. Rather, they 
have a ‘‘ prophetic power and fore-knowledge 
of the good things in the next world, as they 
are Apollo’s birds.”’ 

In the ‘ Hercules Furens’ of Euripides a 
beautiful chorus spoken in the first person 
appears to have no dramatic meaning. It is 
the poet’s praise of youth and regret over the 
troubles of age. He will not cease to mingle 
the Muses with the Graces or put a stop to 
the Muses who set him dancing: 

As the daughters of Delos hymn the son of 
Leto, circling in fair dances the temple gates, 
so I with hoary lips raise songs of victory at 
thy doors, an aged bard like the swan. 








Here the swan is associated with poetry, but 
there is the feeling of a swan-song in old a } 
which was so much more hopeless for iM 
Greeks than for ourselves with our expedient 
to arrest or ameliorate decay. 

Tennyson has among his early poems one 
on ‘The Dying Swan.’ The death-hymp 
holds ‘‘ joy hidden in sorrow,’’ and the low 
warble rises to ‘“‘an awful jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold.’’ Again, 
in the ‘ Morte D’ Arthur,’ 


the barge with oar and gail 
Moved from the brink, like some full. 
breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 


flood 
With swarthy webs, 


Perhaps Tennyson had read and remembered 
the comments of Socrates in the ‘ Phaedo,’ It 
looks to me as if the stately white beauty of 
the bird was the chief cause for its associa. 
tion with Apollo, the god of light and poetry. 
Then, as poets sing, it-was credited with a 
fine voice, but as it has only a squawk, the 
song was restricted to dying moments, Vir. 
gil’s ‘‘ singing swans ’’ belong to the unreal 
region of pastoral poetry. The bird may have 
a better voice than the goose but it cannot 
rank as a singer with the nightingale, als 
associated with poetry. Epictetus in his 
chapter about the duty of singing hymns of 
praise to God for the gifts of life, ‘Dis 
courses,’ Book ii., 16, explains that, sinc 
most men are blind, there ought to be some 
one to fill the singer’s place: 


What else can I do, a lame old man, tha 

sing hymns to God? If then I were a night 
ingale, I would play the nightingale’s part. 
If a swan, I would do like a swan. 
He puts the nightingale first. I have visited 
a swannery but only heard the voice of the 
bird in surprise or anger, and certainly prefer 
that of the owl, when it hoots on a low A flat 
in the dusk of a summer night. But Royds 
in his translation of the Eclogues adds 4 
note at viii., 56, 


Certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tityrus Orpheus, 


which is distinctly favourable and against 
Pliny’s view: 


The song of the dying swan is not wholly 
mythical. In a very interesting note i 
Country Life of December 6th, 1919, Bewick'’ 
swan is said to sing a full octave. The 
Whooper’s song is described as ‘ wonde 
dirges and laments, more beautiful ani 
sorrowful than any I have heard played up0l 
the pipes.” 
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This is, I suppose, not a singing at death but | 
anormal note in life. I cannot say that the 
pipes are much to me and should like to know 
what sort of hearer produced this verdict. 
Further, what evidence is there among 
naturalists of swans singing in Italy or 
Greece? The swan there seems to be the 
Whooper, which, I observe, is called Cycnus 
musicus. I know nothing of its vocal per- 
formances, which may justify the adjective 
canorus used by Virgil and Horace. Perhaps 
some accomplished traveller, like Mahaffy, 
with a knowledge of the classics and an inde- 
pendent mind, has written on the swan’s 
voice. The singing at death remains a 
mystery, unless it comes from the repute of 
the bird as a diviner. 
W. iH. J. 


LOVE LOCKED OUT! 
From the Greek Anthology, ccexlv. 


At noon of night, when every wight was 
lapped in slumbers bland, 
What time the Bear was wheeling near 
Bodtes’ beckoning hand, 
Love stood before my chamber door, and 
rattled at the pin— 
seems to pierce my 
[dreams ?”’ 
quoth Love: ‘‘ Quick, let me in! 
‘A Babe am I—nay, do not fly, bedrenched 
with heaven’s spray, 
“In sorry plight, this moonless night, I’ve 
wandered from the way !”’ 
With pity stirred his tale I heard, and 
straight, with lamp alight 
I oped the door when me before there stood 
an infant slight 
(A bow he bare, a quiver ware, and wings at 
shoulders twain). 
I made a seat beside the heat, and chafed 
his hands amain; 
His locks that drank the moisture dank, I 
rubbed till they were dry! 
But when the cold relaxed its hold, quoth 
he: ‘“‘ Come, let me try 
‘““My bow once more—those drenchings sore 
have haply slacked the cord 
He drew the string—like gadfly’s sting 
Love’s shaft my bosom gored ! 
Then up he sprang—his laughter rang: 
{‘‘ Rejoice, 
sweet host, with me, 
“T find my bow intact—[aside] not so (sweet 
host) thy heart shall be!” 


W. W. Sxnart. 


“Who knocks ?—it 


? 





MOVEMENTS OF THE DISRAELI 
FAMILY. 


[I the absence of a full-length biography of 

Isaac D’Israeli, some gaps still remain 
in the early history of his immediate family. 
Recently I came upon two little-known move- 
ments of the family which are not to be 
found in the official biography of Benjamin 
Disraeli by Monypenny and Buckle or in any 
of its predecessors. 

On Oct. 20, 1859, one Christopher Tower 
wrote to Benjamin Disraeli, then leader of 
the Conservative Party, recalling that some- 
time in his youthful days Disraeli had lived 
at a house called Luptons, once occupied by 
Sir Nicholas Tindal, in the village of South 
Weald (Essex). The association held special 
interest for Tower inasmuch as title to the 
property had since passed to his father, 
C. T. Tower, who was assisting in the pre- 
paration of ‘ The People’s History of Essex,’ 
and who now requested, through his son, an 
account of that residence for his history. 
Disraeli complied and a few Gays later 
received a letter of thanks. ‘‘ Your descrip- 
tion of the early impressions made on you 
of the beauties of South Weald will, I am 
sure,’’ Tower wrote, in part, ‘‘ be pleasing 
to my father, to whom I have taken the 
liberty of forwarding it.’’ His two letters 
are preserved among the Beaconsfield 
archives at Hughenden Manor, where I 
recently chanced upon them. 

Exactly what Disraeli wrote to Tower does 
not appear, for the account in ‘ The People’s 
History ’ is very brief. After identifying the 
*‘ villa’? as the one called Luptons, it con- 
tines : 

Years ago, too, D’Israeli the elder resided 
here, and his gifted son, a thin pale youth, 
might be seen gamboling about these hills, 
little conscious of the political heights to 
which he was destined to climb, 

I am unable to assign a date to this resi- 
dence of the Disraelis in Essex, and the 
description of Benjamin as a “‘thin pale 
youth ”’ is not very helpful. As will appear 
below, it could not have occurred in 1818. 
There is a possibility that it was occasioned 
by a serious illness of Benjamin’s in the 
summer of 1816 and a desire to give him the 
benefit of convalescence in the country air, 
but it might just as easily have been 1819 or 
later. 

The other movement concerns the Disraelis 
in Buckinghamshire, the county with which 
they became so closely identified. In the 
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official life of Benjamin Disraeli they are 
first specifically linked with Buckinghamshire 
in 1825, when they rented Hyde House, 
Robert Plumer Ward’s country residence, for 
a few months in the autumn. But I find a 
note in the Beaconsfield archives in the hand 
of Montagu Corry, Disraeli’s secretary, stat- 
ing that, when Isaac D’Israeli first came to 
Buckinghamshire, he lived at Farnham 
Royal, near Chesham. Sir Philip Rose, 
Disraeli’s solicitor, has corrected the note as 
follows : 


Disraeli’s father rented a small place at 
Farnham Royal for a few months in the 
autumn of 1818. Farnham is anything but 
near to Chesham. It is close to Slough. 


A more appropriate connection of Farnham, 
however, is with Stoke Park, which is even 
closer; for it was through earlier visits here 
(before 1813) to his friend Henry James Pye, 
the uninspired poet laureate, that Isaac 
D’Israeli first became acquainted with the 
beechen woods of Buckinghamshire. When 
the health of the family—notably that of 
Benjamin—became such as to make a country 
residence advisable, his thoughts not unnatur- 
ally turned to this county as a fitting place 
to spend his declining years, 


C. L. Cure. 


OPE’S SONNET ON THE PLAGUE.— 
In the Columbia Edition of Milton, 
xviii., 598, Messrs, Mabbott and French 
point out the evidence that the Sonnet on the 
Plague, attributed to Milton by Birch in his 
edition of Milton’s Prose Works, 1738, p 
XXXViii., is really a hoax by Chesterfield and 
Alexander Pope, sent to Richardson as a 
practical joke. Since even very thorough 
students of Pope may not think of looking 
for an attribution of a poem to him (alone 
or in collaboration) in an edition of Milton, 
it is perhaps worth noting briefly in the 
columns of ‘N, and Q.’ The discussions of 
the poem by older writers are very amusing ; 
Birch withdrew it from later editions of 
Milton, and Masson shrewdly guessed he 
must have found it was bad, but the excel- 
lence of the poetry and imitation of Milton’s 
manner gave him pause, as well it might. 


OLYBRIUS. 


'HATTERTON AND MILTON: A QUES- 
TION OF FORGERY.—In the Columbia 
Milton, xviii., 562 and 599, is a discussion of 
the Bible containing some marginalia—in- 
cluding a poem of five lines, and two por- 








traits—ascribed to Milton. This material 
has been in print for several decades, and the 
agreement that it is some sort of hoax ig 
general. In discussing this Dr. French and 
I said that the Bristol provenance suggested 
Chatterton. Limitations of space prevented 
my adding that the phrase in the poem ‘‘ the 
fresh turfes tender Blade’? had to my ear 
the ring of Chatterton’s verse, and that the 
absurd learning of the remarks on why the 
Persians worship fire, the phrase in another 
marginal note ‘‘ I weene will ensue murderous 
times of conflicting fight ’’ and the letter to 
Hartlib, with its reference to ‘ grecianne 
volumes’? seemed to me in Chatterton’s 
Rowley style, the spelling of Grecian with 
two n’s being just the kind of mock antiquity 
he loved. The material was first published 
in 1792, and has been reprinted in full in 
the edition of Milton with references, 

But against Chatterton’s writing the verses 
is the fact that it is not clear that he ever 
had access to it, and some other forger or 
practical joker might have had similar ideas 
of the mock Miltonic. It is a shame that the 
volume is not now accessible, for the hand 
might settle the question. All Chatterton’s 
forgeries have something in common with his 
oa handwriting, and there are enough 
specimens for thorough comparison. I want 
to go on record, not as thinking the case for 
Chatterton a complete one, but only as of 
opinion that here is something that future 
study may confirm or disprove. 


T. O. Masport. 


AN UNPARDONABLE SIN.—Buddha said 

that a schismatic in his religious society, 
and also a schismatic in a society of nations, 
gave birth to an eon-lasting sin, and for an 
son was tormented in purgatory. It was 
pointed out in the Chicago Open Court for 
April, 1900, that this phrase, in the Buddhist 
Book of Discipline, occurs in the Greek New 
Testament (Mark iii., 29). 

Since then a similar phrase has been found 
in other parts of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
See ‘ Buddha’s Own Words’ (Iti-Vuttaka), 
Chapter xviii., but No. 9 in the Chinese 
version of a.D, 650. 

‘ Middling Collection,’ Dialogue 58, 

‘ Book of Sixes,’ Chapter lxii. (correspond- 
ing to the Chinese Middling Collection, No. 
112). 

Book of Eights, Chapter vii. 

A, J. Epmunps. 

Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





YMOTIC DISEASES IN HINDUSTAN. 
—What are the prevalent zymotic 
diseases in (1) Hindustan as a whole, and 
(2) in the Himalayas in particular? Again, 
what is (a) the number of cases, and (b) the 
percentage of deaths with regard to each? 
In the whole of Hindustan it is stated that 
about 100,000,000 of the inhabitants, that is, 
over one quarter of the total population, 
suffer persistently from malarial fever. Of 
this number about one per cent., or 1,000,000, 
die annually on the average. This is closely 
followed by cholera in epidemics of varying 
intensity. Although plague claims the 
greatest number of fatalities in proportion 
to the number of cases, being, on the average, 
I have been given to understand, as much as 
§0 per cent., enteric fever also occurs peri- 
odically in epidemic form, while smallpox is 
of a very virulent type as elsewhere in the 
tropics. 

What are the highest altitudes also at 
which each of these diseases occur as epi- 
demics in the Himalayas? From my investi- 
gations, malarial fever is contracted locally 
up to about 4,000 ft. in the south-eastern 
Himalayas; cholera up to 5,000 ft. or so in 
Kashmir (at least in the past), and enteric 
has occurred in epidemic form up to about 
6,000 ft., as at Simla as recently as 1938. 


Witit1am Harcourt-Batu. 


BERNARD THE DANE, REGENT OF 
NORMANDY.—Where is the burial- 
place of this historical character, the pre- 
sumed ancestor of the Harcourt family in 
France and England, as mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Freeman in his ‘ History of the Nor- 
man Conquest of England,’ Charlotte Yonge 
in her historical novel, ‘The Little Duke,’ 
and other authors? Although I have been 
to Normandy on several occasions, I have not 
succeeded in discovering it. Was it in Rouen 
Cathedral, where he is stated to have been 
baptized along with Rollo about 912? 


Wittram Harcourt-Baru. 


PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (See ante pp. 155, 173, 192, 208, 
226, 247, 263, 280, 296).— 

91. Who were the Ambassador from Tripoli 
and his son, in London 13 Nov., 1760 (T. iv. 
455)? The Ambassador is called Hussem Bey 
in Court and City Register. 





92. What is the present location of Van 
Dyck’s drawing for a picture for the Banquet- 
ing-hall at Whitehall, never executed? In 
1900 it was at Belvoir. 

93. A waiter at White’s was convicted of 
robbery and sentenced to transportation (to 
Montagu, 8 Nov., 1759, T. iv. 319). Are 
there any other accounts of him? 

94. Montagu writes, December, 1765 (un- 
published) that General H. S. Conway (Sec- 
retary of State) ‘‘ has given Mrs. Wilkinson 
fifty pounds a year... till he obtains a pen- 
sion for her on her memorial. She is widow 
to the Duke of Cumberland’s agent [d. 1754] 
. . . the said General has made her son 
Montagu Wilkinson his undersecretary.’’ 
What were Mrs, Wilkinson’s name and 
dates? Did she get her pension? What 
were Montagu Wilkinson’s dates and career ? 

95. General Count Simon Woronzow, 
Russian Ambassador to England 1762-? 
Wanted, biographical information about him. 
When did he die? 

96. Montagu writes (August, 1769, unpub- 
lished) that Lord Boston had been much 
obliged to Walpole for the “ polite inter- 
course ’’ he had had with him; “ and he and 
the great lady I find are to have more deal- 
ings with you.”” What great lady? Pos- 
sibly the Princess of Wales, whose Chamber- 
lain Lord Boston was? Dealings about 
what? 

97. Montagu (unpublished letter of 1768) 
thought of taking lodgings at the corner of 
Piccadilly and Arlington Street, but feared 
disturbance from rebuilding going on at 
‘*Mr. Beauclere’s’’ next door, which was 
next door but one to Walpole (see to Mon- 
tagu, 1 Dec., 1768, T. vii. 240). What Beau- 
clerc lived there? Topham? 

98. What were the name and dates of the 
wife of Jaime Miguel (d. 1756?), Marquis de 
la Mina, Spanish Ambassador to Paris 
1736-40? 

99. Biographical information wanted about 
Robert Tracy. Walpole tells the story of his 
extraordinary marriage 3 Sept., 1748 (T. ii. 
338; see ‘ N. and Q.,’ 1896, 8 S. x. 195). 

100. What were the name and dates of the 
Venetian ambassadress in London, 1746, 
called Signora Capello? 

W. S. Lewis. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


OGMANAY IN EDINBURGH. — Can 
any reader tell me where I should find 
the best account of old Scottish Hogmanay 
and New Year customs, as practised at the 
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end of the eighteenth century and especially | 
among the ‘‘ Edinburgh gentles ’’? 


M. MELvItte Batrovur. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ IVANHOE.’ 
—1l. What is the meaning of the follow- 
ing :— 
(a) ‘‘The freedom of the rules’’ (Intr. fin.). 
(b) “ The pent-house of his eye’’ (ch. ii., 
init.). Shakespeare speaks ‘‘ of the pent- 
house lid,’? and Dryden of ‘‘ penthouse eye- 
brows.’’ These are intelligible. 

(c) ‘‘I drink wassail to the fair Rowena, 
for since her namesake introduced the word 
into England, has never been one more worthy 
of such a tribute ’’ (ch. iv.). Who was “ her 
namesake,’’ and what did she do? 

(d) ‘‘ A simarre”’ of silk (ch. vii.). 

(e) ‘‘ Morning vespers”’ (ch. xvii. fin.). 

2. Who was St. Withold (ch. i.)? 

3. In ch. xxi. the Templar (Bois-Guilbert) 
says “A man that has slain three hundred 
Saracens need not reckon up every little 
failing, like a village girl at her first con- 
fession upon Good Friday eve.’’ Does this 
mean the eve of Good Friday, or Good Friday 
evening, and was either of these days com- 
monly kept for first confessions ? 

4. In ch. xxvi. the Jester says ‘‘I am a 
poor servant of St. Francis.’’ As the plot of 
‘Ivanhoe’ is supposed to be in the reign of 
Richard I, who died in 1199, while St. 
Francis did not begin his career as a friar 
till 1208, this is presumably an anachronism. 

5. Who were the authors of : 

(a) ‘Basil, A Tragedy ’ (at head of ch. xv.). 
Dr. Brewer in ‘The Reader’s Handbook,’ 
Appendix III, p. 1,367, has this entry: 
‘* Basil (Count), 1798, printed in the ‘Series,’ 
1802, of Baillie. Tragedy (the passion of 
‘love’).’? Is this the work referred to? 

(b) ‘ Ettrick Forest’ (ch. xviii. init.). 
Does this refer to ‘ The Forest Minstrel’ by 
James Hogg? 

(c) ‘The Hermit of St. Clement’s Well’ 
(ch. xx., init.). 

(d) ‘Orra, a Tragedy’ (ch. xxi., init.). 

(e) ‘ Douglas’ (ch. xxiv., init.). Does this 
refer to Home’s ‘ Douglas ’ ? 

(f) ‘The Jew’ (ch. xxviii. init.). Is this 
the comedy with that title by Cumberland ? 

(q) ‘ The Middle Ages’ (ch. xxxvii. init.). 

The Centenary Edition (1871) of ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ does not include a Glossary, for some 
reason, or some of these queries might have 
been anticipated. Some have already been 
printed at clxxiv. 280. 





LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


[[b. Is not “of his eye” simply a genitive, 
so that ‘‘ the pent-house of his eye” is “ the 
lid of his eye ”—penthouse suggesting greater 
depth at which the eye was hidden? 

le. Vortigern, a king of Britain in the 
fifth century had the unlucky idea to call in 
the help of the Jutes against the Picts who 
were pestering him, and married Rowena the 
daughter of Hengist, leader of the Jutes, 
Thus Rowena brought to the Britons words 
and customs of the Teutonic peoples. 

Id. ““Simarre” is another spelling for 
“chimer,” *‘ chimere,” a long, loose robe.] 


[PAUGHTERS OF GEORGE III.—For. 

merly it was the Princess Amelia who 
married Garth, but now it is stated that it 
was the Princess Sophia. How was this? I 
know of a lovely pair of miniatures of 
General Garth and the Princess. What is 
the true history of the marriage? The 
Princess Sophia outlived most of her sisters, 
I have the account of her funeral expenses, 


E. C. 


NEWSPAPER NOTICES.—Which is the 
oldest English newspaper giving births, 
marriages and deaths? I would ask the same 
for Scotland. Surely some of these would be 
useful for verifying genealogy. 
E. C. 


UTOMATIC: REVOLVER.—I observe 
that the ‘“‘ Crime Books ’’ are taking on 

the use of ‘‘ automatic ’’ instead of “ revol- 
ver.’’ It is a syllable more and less sensible in 
meaning, as the mechanism requires outside 
help to start it. But journalists, music-hall 
artists, film-writers, and other disseminators 
of popular language must always be smart 
and are fond of novelties in speech. The 
word is not in the Twentieth Century Dic- 
tionary, the reprint of 1931 with Supple- 
ment. Mr. Partridge in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang’ calls it twentieth century, a collo 
quialism become standard English (I hope 
not) and adds: ‘“‘ Esp. in G.W.’’ (the war 
beginning in 1914). At that date the French 
for ‘‘ revolver ” is still given as “‘ révolver”: 
so what country is responsible for ‘ auto- 
matic.’ Is it another of the numerous 
American encroachments? The United 
States with its freely murdering gangsters 
brought the use of the revolver to a high 
state of frequency as one of the ordinary fea- 
tures of the national life. But gentlemen of 
this sort are generally known in the books I 
have read as “‘gunmen,’”’ and their per 
suaders as “guns.” This usage of the word 
became general with us about 1925, accord- 
ing to Mr. Partridge, though I doubt that. 
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It is not mentioned by Mr. Alfred Holt 
under ‘‘gun’”’ in his ‘Phrase Origins,’ 
being, perhaps, so universally familiar as to 
need nocomment. But for all I know, it may 
be out of date by this time, except in ‘‘ gun- 
men,’’ which recommends itself by its brevity. 
American language changes with bewildering 
rapidity ; one toils after it in vain; and any- 
thing like disregard of slang appears to be an 
obsolete prejudice. The ‘O.E.D.’ does not 
know ‘‘ automatic ’’ as a substantive, but the 
volume concerned appeared as long ago as 
1885, when our language had not been 
swamped by Americanisms. I do not pos- 
sess the Supplement, where it may appear. 


ee, Ce, Cy 


[The Supplement to the ‘O.E.D.’ has 
“automatic” as an adjective in the addi- 
tional meaning (“of a fire-arm ”’) “ furnished 
with mechanism for successively and contin- 
uously loading, firing, rejecting a cartridge as 
long as ammunition is supplied” with first 
quotation 1902. “‘ Automatic” as a_substan- 
tive, with first date 1902 (Webster’s Supple- 
ment) is explained as “ abbreviation of 
“automatic pistol.’ ’’] 


ARSAW AND TRANQUILLITY. — 
Memory retains as a familiar quotation 
in French, ‘‘ La tranquillité mgne & Var- 
sovie,”’” ‘‘ Tranquillity reigns in Warsaw.’’ 
On looking the phrase up, I see that it is 
credited to General Sébastiani at the Chambre 
des Députés, Sept. 16, 1834. But I do not 
know the special point of the saying which 
has made it famous. 


CuRIoUsS. 


AMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF 

‘ HUDIBRAS.’ —Could any reader refer 

me to information as to the ancestry of the 
above author ? 


R. P. T. Dottie. 
Cambridge. 


IL BLAS.—Did Le Sage invent the story 
™ of ‘ Gil Blas,’ or did he find his material 
in an older version in Spanish ? 


A. H, C.-P. 


[THE VULGATE: ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
—What editions have been published in 
England of the Vulgate? Has any English 
publisher brought out the Vulgate New Testa- 
ment separately ? 
A. B.C. 


()FFLEY FAMILY.—I seek particulars of 

the ancestry of Robert Offley, a merchant 
of London, who married Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir Edward Osborne, Knight, 





Lord Mayor of London in 1582, by his wife 
Anna, daughter of Sir William Hewit. 

Robert Offley had a daughter, Sarah, who 
was married 18 July, 1627, to Adam 
Thoroughgood, born 1602, died 1640-1642, in 
Virginia. A descendant of the union married 
into the Alexander family who claimed 
descent from the Earls of Stirling. 

The Alexander family had a considerable 
grant of land from Sir William Berkeley, 
Governor of Virginia. A portion of the 
estate was sold to the Curtis family, a mem- 
ber of which — Nellie Curtis — married 
General Robert E. Lee, the Confederate 
leader in the Civil War. 

Can any reader tell me whether there was 
a marriage between a member of the Alex- 
ander family and that of Curtis or Lee? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


REEK-LETTER WORDS IN ENGLISH. 
—I should like readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ to 
report any words they know of that are 
formed from the names of Greek letters. I 
have so far the following: delta, betacism, 
iota, alphabet, alpha and omega, sigmoid, 
sigmatism, rhotacism, deltoid, etacism, sig- 
mate, iotacism, gammacism, pi, and lam- 
boidal. 


OUTS-RIMES.—I should be grateful for 

good specimens of these. I believe there 

is a quite serious-sounding sonnet by Chris- 

tina Rossetti so made. Horace Walpole’s 
*T sit with my feet in a brook” 


is, I suppose, known to most people. Has 
any English equivalent for the name ‘“‘ bouts- 
rimés ’’ been suggested ? 


B. S. H. 


TRAW: USE IN MANUFACTURE.—I 
believe that straw-plaiting for hats was 
introduced into England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From what country was it brought? 
Is the earliest use of straw for any manu- 
facture of Chinese origin? I should further 
be glad to know what sorts of straw were 

those earliest used. 

O. N. H. 


CHILLER AND ASTROLOGY.—Could 
anyone more conversant with Schiller’s 
work than I am tell me anything about how 
far he seriously believed in astrology? He 
seems to have been to some extent a student 
of the subject. Was that for the purposes of 
his historical plays, or study for its own 
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sake? Was there any considerable interest 
in astrology in Germany in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century ? 


A. A. 


HE RAVENS AT THE TOWER.—How 
long have the ravens at the Tower been 
there, and are they descendants of earlier 
ravens who lived there? Are there any other 
ravens in London, as regular inhabitants? 


IGNORAMUS. 


MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS. — Can 

anyone tell me where the superstitions 
occur that it is unlucky (1) for the bride and 
bridegroom to lose their gloves; (2) for the 
banns to be asked in one year and the wedding 
to take place in the next. Also where is it 
thought to be lucky to break something at a 
wedding ? 

¥. L. 


AVID’S ‘MARIE ANTOINETTE ON 
THE TUMBRIL.’ — Reproductions of 
this tragic sketch, purporting to have been 
made by David on the spot as the tumbril 
carrying the Queen to execution went by, 
have been given in several books and are 
familiar to students of the French Revolu- 
tion. Could any one tell me where the 
original drawing is now preserved ? 

I believe it was first reproduced in France 
by Dayot in ‘La Révolution frangaise.’ 
Which is the earliest, and best, reproduction 
in English? 


H. R. 
- eo LIVING AND HIGH THINK- 
ING.”—I find this phrase used in a 


poem by Teale: 
“Plain living and high thinking are no more; 
The homely beauty “of the Good Old Cause 
Is gone.’ 
Is this the origin of the phrase? I recall 
that Chesterton uses it in his essay ‘On 
Sandals and Simplicity.’ 


[Teale took the lines from Wordsworth. See 
xiii, of Part 1 of the ‘Poems Dedicated to 
National Independence and Liberty.’] 


OURCE OF PROVERB WANTED.—How old 
is the proverb “ Tant que la niche est vide, 
Ie saint peut revenir”? Is it a folk-saying, or 
a quotation from some author? 
R. C. H. 


are OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
“Che par sorriso ed @ dolore.” 
2. “ Once is never.’ 
3. “* Echo answered where.” 
C. E. H. 





Replies. 








THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY. 


(clxxvi. 337 and references there given; 
clxxvii. 15, 68, 85, 121.) 


[X Lord Torrington’s Diaries, vol. iii., p. 80, 
which volume contains an account of his 
tour (on horseback) to the North of England 
in 1792, he says: 

as I came over the hills from Swale Dale I 
saw many pyramids of stones, which are 
placed as guides for winter travellers in the 
snow, many of whom have perish’d upon these 
hills; people, at that season, should never 
travell alone or in pairs, but in parties to 
assist each other; in the last winter, two per- 
sons had nearly perish’d but for a party; for 
the instant they are bewilder’d, they become 
oppress’d by cold or fall into deeps. 


Of the charitable bequests to assist travel- 
lers the Corporation of Woodstock pay 10s. 
yearly, the bequest of one Carey, for the ring- 
ing of a bell at 8 o’clock p.m. for the guide 
and direction of travellers. At the bequest 
of Richard Palmer, in 1664, the sexton of 
Wokingham has a sum for ringing every 
evening at 8 and every morning at 4 for 
(among other purposes) 
that strangers and others who should happen, 
in winter nights, within hearing of the ring- 
ing of the said bell, to lose their way in the 
country, might be ‘informed of the time of 
night, and receive some guidance with the 
right way. 

The schoolmaster of the parish of Corstor- 
phine, N.B., enjoys the profits of an acre 
of ground near Coltbridge. This piece of 
ground is called the Lamp Acre, because it 
was formerly destined for the support of a 
lamp believed to have served as a beacon to 
direct travellers going from Edinburgh along 
a road, which in past days was difficult and 
dangerous. Other bequests of a similar 
nature are given in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ vol, ii., pp. 282-3. 

A. L. Humpareys. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 173, 263, 280).— 
14. Is it certain that Thomas Chamber- 
layne was son of Sir James? G. E. C. ‘ Com- 
plete Baronetage,’ says that Sir James’s only 
ussue was three daughters. He was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Henry, who 
d.s.p. 1776, when the baronetcy became 
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extinct. G. E. C. adds a footnote, ‘‘ There 
was however a younger brother Thomas 
Chamberlayne who is sometimes conjectured 
(though apparently in error) to have left 
male issue.’’ 

69. The Portuguese minister must have 
been a relative (perhaps son or brother) of 
the famous Portuguese statesman the Mar- 
quis of Pombal, whose name was Carvalho e 
Mello (1699-1782), 

70. The treasurer was probably not the son 
of Mrs. Pritchard the actress, if her birth 
date is given correctly in the ‘D.N.B.’ She 
was born in 1711, and in 1747 Pritchard was 
upper gallery office keeper at Drury Lane, 
and two years later treasurer. Even suppos- 
ing that she married at sixteen and had a 
son a year later, that would make him nine- 
teen at the most, too young for a responsible 
post at a theatre? See Macmillan, ‘ Drury 
Lane Calendar,’ for dates of Pritchard’s 
benefits. It may be noted that Mrs. Pritch- 
ard’s daughter did not make her début until 
October, 1756. Is it not more likely that the 
treasurer of Drury Lane was Mrs. Pritchard’s 
husband ? 

76. Possibly John Shelley of Michelgrove 
succeeded his father as 5th Baronet in 1771. 
Afterwards a Member of Parliament and 
Civil Servant. See Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 

80. Lodge’s ‘ Irish Peerage ’ gives the dates 
of birth of Lucy and Frances Southwell (1710 
and 1708), which do not seem to be in the 
other peerages, but not their death-dates. 


E. G. WitTHycoMBeE. 


ORCESTER PEARMAIN (clxxvii. 264). 
—The ‘ N.E.D.’ says: 


[M.E. a OF. par-, permain, app. ad. L. par- 
manus of Parma. ...in mod. Ger. parmine.] 

1. A variety of pear; app. the same as the 
Warde". Obs. Three quotations are given 
from 1285 c. 1425, and 1483 respectively. 

2. Name of a variety of apple, of which 
there are many sub-varieties. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal iii. xev, 1274 Of the 
apple tree... The sommer Pearemaine... The 
winter Pearemaine. 1602 in Lyly’s Wks (1902) 
1. 492. Wee haue Jenitings, paremayns, 
Tusset coates, pippines. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb. xviii 675. he Pearemaine, which to 
France long ere to us was knowne. 1663-4 
Wood Life 2 Jan. (O. H. S.) II. 1. For a peck 
of peermanes, 6d.; given to Mary to fetch them, 
ld. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 287 The 
Russet Pearmain... partakes both of the 
Russeting and Pearmain in colour and taste, 

€ one side being generally Russet, and the 
other streak’d like a Pearmain. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II 190/1 Hubbard’s  pearmain. .. 
Autumn pearmain. . Adam’s pearmain... 





Lamb-Abbey pearmain. 1875 Blackmore A. 
Lorraine ILI. vi. 81 A tempting and beautiful 
apple, a scarlet pearmain. 

3. attrib. and comb. c. 1425. Voc. in Wr. 
Wicker permayntre 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 
69 It is worth the observing that in King 
Edward the firsts time Permain-cider was 
called wine. 


A. R. Baytey. 


The name ‘‘ Pearmain ’’ was first applied 
to a pear and was in use as early as A.D. 
1285. The characteristics of this fruit were 
similar to that now known as a ‘‘ Warden ”’ 
pear. The same name was then given, cen- 
turies later, to a special apple, and is found 
quoted in Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal, 1597.’ 

There are now three varieties of apple 
called ‘‘ Pearmain ”’: 

(1) Adams’ Pearmain. 

(2) Claygate Pearmain. 
ston Pippins. 

(3) Worcester Pearmain. Flavour crisp 
and juicy. Said to be as prolific as the 
‘* Lord Suffield,’? another Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire favourite. 

See ‘ New English Dictionary ’ for early re- 
ferences to ‘‘ Pearmain’’ pears and apples. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


According to Weekley’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ ‘Pearmain” is a kind of 
apple, but in Middle English was synony- 
mous with “ Warden Pear.” In Old 
French it was parmain, permain, from Old 
French parmaindre, to endure (Vulgar Latin, 
permanére), from which there was also a 
Middle English verb, to permain. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Flavour sugary. 
Tastes like Rib- 


“‘The Pearmain is the oldest English apple 
on record. Its cultivation in Norfolk can be 
traced back to the year 1200 . . . The term 
Pearmain .. . signifies the Great Pear Apple. 
In olden times it was variously written 
Pearemaine or Peare-maine, being the Angli- 
cised equivalent of Pyrus Magnus . 
Pearmain, therefore, ought to be a long or 
pear-shaped apple’? (‘The Fruit Manual,’ 
by Robert Hogg, 1884, 169). 

J. ARDAGH. 


BLANK IN BOSWELL’S JOURNAL 

(clxxvii. 80).—Should not this be filled 
out, “‘A man’s mind is like a perspective 
glass?” This is a learned word Boswell 
might easily forget for the moment. It indi- 
cates glass cut in such a way that an optical 
illusion is possible, or any sort of glass for 
aiding the sight, as Professor Dover Wilson 
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notes in the Glossary to his edition of 
‘Richard II,’ recently reviewed in your 
columns. 

SENEXx. 


ENGLISHMEN RECEIVED INTO THE 
ORTHODOX CHURCH (clxxvii. 281). 
—A notable instance was that of the late Rev. 
Dr. 8. G. Hatherley, a versatile scholar, who 
seceded from the Church of England, to join 
the Greek Church, in which latter body he 
was promptly honoured with advancement. 
Among his various writings I recall two: 
(1) ‘ Genealogical Scale of the Sovereigns 
of England. With tables and remarks.’ 
Bristol, 1889; 8vo. This ingenious work 
shows at a glance the precise relationship of 
any two monarchs to each other, from 
William I onwards. 

(2) National Anthem, ‘God Save the 
King.’ One hundred different versions com- 
pared. 

Dr. Hatherley lived for many years in 
Egremont, Cheshire, and regularly attended 
the Greek Church, Princes Avenue, Liverpool. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTS (clxxvii. 227). — 
One of the earliest alphabetical glos- 
saries is the famous eighth-century manu- 
script Epinal Glossary. Though of English 
origin, it was found at Epinal, in France, 
and was thus named. A facsimile, with 
transliteration, was edited by Dr. Henry 
Sweet for the Early English Text Society 
in 1883, 4to. 

The custom of adding an index, or table 
of contents, to printed books began at an 
early period, almost coeval with European 
printing itself. There are several instances 
among the pre-1500 volumes called ‘‘ incun- 
ables,’’ or belonging to the cradle of typo- 
graphy. 

The following are in my collection: 

Hieronymus Epistole . . . 1490, folio. The 
Tabula herein fills ten pages and is partly 
alphabetical. 

Barclete Fratris (Gabrielis) Sermones.. . 
TIoannes Rynman, Haguenau [Alsace] 1510. 
Roy. 8vo. Its Tabula Alphabetica occupies 
42 pages. 

Augustinus Bp. Sermones. . . Haguenau: 
Henrici Bran and Ioannes Rynman, 1521, 
folio. With elaborate index in alphabet, 
filling one hundred pages, mentioned on title, 
“* Additus Index.”’ 

Justinian Codicis ... 


Lyons: Iohannis 


Petit, Iacobi Houys, Karoli de Bougne, et 
eorum consortum . 


. . 1523-24. Royal folio. 








Contains three indexes, each in alphabet, fill. 
ing 28 pages, headed respectively: Tabula 
titulorum codicis; Tabula legum codicis; 
Tabula materiarum in glosis contentarum. 
This volume forms one of the noblest printing 
examples of any age or country. 


Wo. Jaccarp. 


ICHARD MEAD (1673-1754) (clxxvii. 
193, 250, 250, 301).—The Sale Catalogue 
of Mead’s library, of which the Royal College 
of Physicians of London possesses three copies 
—one of which contains the prices in manu- 
script—shows that there were two sales, each 
lasting twenty-eight days, the first extendin 
from Nov. 18 to Dec. 19, 1754, and the secon 
from April 7 to May 8, 1755. According to 
the manuscript the total realised by the sale 
amounted to £5,540 7s. 6d., of which the 
items were as follows: first sale, £2,475 18s. 
6d., book-cases £12 1s.; second sale: £3,033 
1s. 6d., book-cases £19 6s. 6d. 


J. D. RoLieEsTon, F.R.C.P. 


THE CHURCH PORCH (clxxvii. 227, 283, 
303).—It is recorded that Cruwys of 
Cruwys Morchard, Devon, on his return 
from the wars, paid his debts in the church 
porch. 
Bruce McWi1t1am. 


HE MYTH OF THE SOBIESKI 
STUARTS (clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265). 
—As I have always been keenly interested in 
the alleged descendants of Charles Edward 
Stuart, or Stewart, it would be interesting to 
me to know: 

1. What is the evidence for the statement 
by Mr. A. G. Wrttramson that ‘‘ Burke’s 
reference to Charles Edward Stuart, Comte 
d’Albanie and his son of the same name and 
title was correct ?’’ By whom, and when, was 
the title Comte d’Albanie created? It is sug- 
gested that the recognition of the title by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria was 
simply an act of courtesy. 

5. What is the evidence for the statement 
that a baby Prince was handed over to 
Admiral J. C. Allen? Members of the Stuart 
family were always very proud of the fact 
that they were Stuarts, iy in the absence of 
authenticated documentary evidence the story 
of the smuggling of the alleged infant Prince 
cannot be accepted. 

I suggest that there is no doubt whatever 
that if Prince Charles Edward Stuart had 
had a son by his wife Louise, he would have 
been jubilant, and would have created him 
Duke of Albany. He would never have 
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created his illegitimate daughter Duchess of 
Albany if he had had legitimate offspring. 

10. Was Count Stuarda not a member of 
an old and well-known Roumanian family ? 


JaMEs SeTON-ANDERSON. 


ELENIUM (clxxvii. 264). — This is a 

North American genus of annual and 
perennial herbs, belonging to the Compositae. 
They are tall growing plants, and are, I 
believe, usually introduced among shrubs at 
some distance from the walk. They are in- 
creased by division. I am sorry I do not 
know who brought the plant to this country. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Helenium autumnale (North America) cul- 
tivated 1729 in Chelsea Garden; H. pube- 
scens (North America), introduced 1776 by 
William Malcolm; H. quadridentatum 
(Louisiana), introduced 1790 by Abbé Pour- 
ret (Aitons, ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ v. (1813), 
85-86. 

J. ARDAGH. 


BREWING (clxxvii. 264).—Private house- 
holders in various districts still continue 
brewing beer for their own consumption. In- 
stances of this are plentiful in districts in 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. Farmers 
very often brew beer for the harvest-time, 
especially hay-harvest and particular occa- 
sions such as sales. Innkeepers are brewing 
in the town of Cardigan, where you can have 
the choice of a glass of ‘‘ home brewed ’’ or 
English beer. It would be interesting to have 
a list of districts where private brewing is 
still carried on. 


Joun Evans. 
Felindre. 


FRICAN LONGEVITY (clxxvii. 174).— 
There is no reason to doubt the extreme 
length of life of the personages quoted. North 
Africa is the region referred to and the 
extraordinary healthiness of the warm dry 
climate is sufficient to account for what else- 
where would seem a phenomenon subject to 
suspicion. When there a few years ago I 
was particularly struck with the number of 
natives of apparently far more advanced age 
than we are accustomed to in Europe and the 
local medical practitioners confirmed my 

observation. 

A. H. Cooper-PRicuarp. 


THE FIVE ALLS (clxxvii. 247). — In a 
booklet compiled by Sir Gurney Benham, 
FS.A., entitled ‘Inn Signs, their History 





and Meaning,’ and recently published at the 
offices of the Brewers’ Society, the following 
note is given for the above sign: 


This eccentric sign, of uncertain origin, dates 
from the 18th century. It shows four leading 
estates or professions of the realm: the 
Ecclesiastic (“I pray for All”), the Lawyer 
(“I plead for All”), the Farmer (“I feed 
All ") and the Soldier (“I fight for All”) 
and last but not least is shown the Devil (“I 
take All”’). The sign has died out in London 
but it is found in Dover, at Walpole St. Peter 
in Norfolk. and it occurs elsewhere. Some- 
times it shows the Ki (“I govern All”), 
a Bishop (“I pray for All”), a Lawyer (“I 
plead for All”), a Soldier (“I fight for All ”’) 
and a Labourer (‘I pay for All”). 


Francis W. STEER. 


This inn sign has existed for generations 
and can be seen at Welford-on-Avon, Gloucs., 
about four miles down stream from Stratford- 
on-Avon. But it is minus the ‘‘ Labourer ”’ 
and is therefore the ‘‘ Four Alls ’’—with an 
index key: (1) King: I rule all; (2) Soldier: 
I fight all; (3) Lawyer: I plead for all; (4) 
Parson: I pray for all. R similar ‘‘ Four 
Alls ’’ sign exists elsewhere, but I cannot at 
the moment locate it. 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


HRASE: “SEE NAPLES AND DIE” 
(clxxvii. 67, 142, 179.)—Naples is considered 

to be one of the most beautiful cities in Italy 
and the Italians themselves are emphatic in 
describing its charms. While in Rome a short 
time ago I was often told that “ Roma e bella, 
ma Napoli e bellissima ”, The original saying 
with regard to Naples is, as I understand, 
“Primo vedere Napoli e poi mori,” meaning 
of course that the beauty of Naples should be 
enjoyed before one’s death. On the other hand, 
the city is noted—like any other seaport—for 
the poverty of its inhabitants and for the 
* picturesqueness ” of its poorer sections. The 
sight of the street beginning at Piazza 
tuglielmo Pepe and the side-streets leading off 
it at about 10 o’clock at night, with the throngs 
of people crowding them, street vendors asleep 
at their stalls, children lying huddled up on 
the pavements, women washing clothes at the 
street pumps, and so on, is unforgettable. 

Twenty-nine years ago when [I first passed 
through Naples I heard a somewhat different 
and uncomplimentary version, viz.. “ Smell 
Naples and die”. The present saying quoted 
by your querist seems to be a modification, ard 
is undoubtedly meant as a disparaging remark. 
Naples seen from a distance, especially from 
the bay, is one of the most beautiful - sights 
one can imagine, but viewed at close quarters 
it is a little different. But in spite of every- 
thing it would be difficult to find a city equally 
beautiful as Naples. 

Brren BonneRJEA. 
Naples. 
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A History of the Parish of Borough Green, 
Cambridgeshire. By M. Palmer. 
(Bowes and Bowes. 15s. net). 


ARISH histories, for the inhabitants of 
the parish and for those who have a 
taste for them, can never be without attrac- 
tion. Often, however, they are concerned 
with people of whom too little is known to 
make them more than vague shadows. In 
Borough Green Dr. Palmer had more sub- 
stantial material than usual for the bio- 
graphical part of his book. In the later 
seventeenth century the manor belonged to a 
cousin of the royalist Sir Henry Slingsby, 
who was beheaded in 1658. Henry Slingsby 
of Borough Green was for many years Master 
of the Mint, an acquaintance of Pepys and 
a friend of Evelyn, who shared their tastes 
and as a fellow virtuoso was esteemed by them 
to be an authority on medals and coins. He 
enjoyed many years of prosperity, but seems 
to have possessed a mind to which the keep- 
ing of accounts was more than commonly 
uncongenial, and the discovery that the 
accounts of the Mint had got into strange 
disorder brought the close of his life into 
great trouble and stress, though his personal 
honesty was not in doubt. His career makes 
a good chapter. He had acquired Borough 
Green by his marriage with Ann Cage, whose 
great-great-grandfather, a rich city magnate 
of the Salters’ Company, had bought it in 
1574. The Cages—though they were not, ap- 
parently reckoned among the gentry till the 
second of them at Borough Green married an 
armigerous heiress—were soon prominent 
in the county. One of them, John Cage, 
Ann’s grandfather, a rather original person, 
who somewhat impoverished the estate by the 
large portions he gave his daughters, com- 
mitted also one endearing extravagance. 

In 1613 he obtained a licence from the Privy 
Council to travel on the continent of Europe 
for three years, taking with him his brother 
Daniel and three men-servants. He was to be 
allowed to take as many trunks of apparel 
as necessary, provided they contained nothing 
prohibited. The reason given for travelling 
was “for his better experience.” 

Behind the Cages we see the Ingoldes- 
thorpes who came to Borough Green in the 
early fifteenth century, when the manor was 
once more an acquisition by marriage. 
Behind these, again, and going back to 
Henry I’s time, is the line of the de Burghs. 





This includes some characters whose career 
was not exactly creditable, but also several 
who bore a good part in public affairs, 
especially, perhaps, John, the eleventh in the 
line, who died in 1393, having distinguished 
himself in the French wars and in the King’s 
business within his own county. He married 
as his second wife, Catharine Engayne, whose 
activities in Borough Green have left a mark 
in the records. Her effigy beside her lord 
may still be seen in the church, where are 
also the tombs of two earlier de Burghs and 
of a later couple of that family. These 
monuments in the church form one of its 
greatest claims to antiquarian interest, 
though they are now in a sadly dilapidated 
condition, the result of their having been 
more than once removed from one part of the 
church to the other. Five different descrip- 
tions of them are extant, of which the earliest 
dates from 1625 and is by a herald. This, 
with two of the later descriptions, is set out 
in the very full chapter devoted to the monv- 
ments. The church (it is dedicated to St. 
Augustine) suffered badly in the seventeenth 
century, at the hands of the notorious 
Dowsing, so that the effigies are now what is, 
from the antiquarian point of view, most 
important in it. Built in the fourteenth cen. 
tury, it consists at present of a chancel, a nave 
with aisles and a western tower. The most 
interesting part of the careful description 
given of it, partly by Dr. Palmer and partly 
by Dr. L. Cobbett, is concerned with tracing 
remains or indications of its earlier glories 
when it still held its three chantries, for 
which possibly transepts had been erected. 
The chantries had been more heavily endowed 
than usual and there remains a good deal 
of documentary material both concerning 
their foundation and concerning the fate of 
the endowments; this is set out in much 
detail. 

The early Borough Green wills found are 
numerous and interesting. All those of a date 
before 1540 have been printed in abstract: 
of a later date only wills of principal people 
are given. The first and most interesting 8 
that of Catharine (Engayne) de Burgh. 
There are five Ingoldesthorpe and five Cage 
wills, and the last will of a lord of the manor 
is that of Henry Slingsby, who desires “to 
be buried privately and decently in the 
church of that parish where I shall happen 
to die without invitation of friends.” He 
mentions sister, wife and daughter mos 
affectionately and wishes for his children’s 
sake that his estate had been more plentiful 
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and free. There follow wills of rectors, 
chantry priests, farmers and others. The 
humbler people’s wills, and the wills of the 
richer people who remember them are here 
the most interesting. 

The parish documents at Borough Green 
and the parish documents in the Bishop’s 
Registry at Ely make up a_ good bulk of 
records; and the chapters discussing them is 
followed by one not less interesting on the 
Monasteries and Colleges holding property in 
Borough Green. There are chapters on mis- 
cllaneous particulars relating to the church 
and the clergy, and, after some pages devoted 
to ‘The Crimes of Bishop Watson,’ the work 
concludes with a list and short biographies of 
the rectors and the chantry priests of 
Borough Green. 


Pride and Passion: Robert Burns, 1759-1796. 
By De Lancey Ferguson. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.). 


PROFESSOR Ferguson, in his preface, 
explains that this book is not a biography 
in the sense of ‘‘ a narrative written in strict 
time sequence.’’ It is his answer to the ques- 
tion: What sort of man was Robert Burns? 
Accordingly he devotes separate chapters to 
the separate aspects and activities of Burns’s 
life: Education; Men; Women; Song, and 
soon. We are not quite sure that the 
method has justified itself. There was 
marked change — chiefly development — in 
Burns’s mind and character, and this is best 
seen if he is followed in time from one stage 
to another. Moreover, the interplay of 
various simultaneous influences upon him is 
here rather confusedly apprehended. The 
full chronology of Burns’s life furnishes 
something of a corrective, it is true. The 
whole work is something between a biography 
and a series of independent essays. 
Burns was a man who would probably 
have found himself more at home in the 
Middle Ages. The heavy social and political 
formations of the two centuries before him 
obstructed more than they supported him. 
Worse still, Calvinism forced on him an inter- 
a of the world hopelessly alien from 
is natural bent. He was, in himself one 
might say, an honest, a more rollicking and 
kinder Villon, though possibly a yet earlier 
century than the fifteenth might have suited 
him better. One must not forget that amid 
so much that was in greater or less degree 
unfavourable to him, Scotland as Scotland 
was a true mother to his spirit. 
Professor Ferguson, as students know, is 





the editor of what may be regarded as the 
definitive edition of Burns’s letters. The 
book before us bears on every page the stamp 
of real knowledge of Burns. There are pas- 
sages in the poet’s life—quite apart from his 
reckless love affairs—which must always 
strike his admirers with a chill. They are 
straightforwardly handled here, with due 
blame, and also, in some cases, with further 
elucidation. Of “mighty poets in their 
misery dead’’ Burns could sustain no bad 
claim to be one of the chief, although startling 
tragedy nowhere occurs. Professor Ferguson, 
with due judgment and detachment and with- 
out sentimentalising anywhere, brings his 
readers to see what he has evidently seen 
sharply himself. There was a sterling 
quality in Burns as a worker and notable 
ability in affairs, besides dutifulness as a son 
and a father, all which the method of the 
book certainly sets in clearer light than does 
the ordinary biography. 

A word of appreciation must be said about 
the good chapter discussing Burns’s songs and 
his method of composing them. The separa- 
tion of music from song—sometimes also their 
too difficult association—accounts, we think, 
for the failure of some modern verse to reach 
real poetry. In Burns’s songs the union of 
the two was creatively close. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Literature. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net). 


LIKE Sir Paul Harvey’s ‘ Oxford Com- 

panion to English Literature,’ on which 
it is based, this new reference book gener- 
ously goes outside the strict limits of Eng- 
lish literature into the whole world of books, 
legends and history. It includes a surpris- 
ing number of modern authors and their 
works. Some of the entries are, it may be 
pleaded necessarily, condensed into the very 
last tightness: as, for example, “‘ Nightin- 
gale, Florence (1820-1910), famous for her 
services as a nurse during the Crimean War,”’ 
which we venture to think so misleading in 
its inadequacy that it had better have been 
left out altogether. Examples of the same 
thing in another field are the articles under 
‘Cubism’ and ‘Surrealism.’ On the other 
hand, many of the biographical notices are 
admirably pithy and, considering the scale 
to which the compiler had to work, very good 
for their purpose. An excellent feature is the 
numerous articles on general topics which 
have some connection with literature such as 
Philosophy, Newspapers, Poetic Diction. 
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French writers are well represented. Here we 
may just notice that it seems rather hard on 
Fénelon to cite him—without further indica- 
tion of Fw osition in regard to them—as 

“one the best-known exponents of 
Quietist ol ’? Madame Guyon would 
have done better. A good many proverbs 
and phrases are usefully included. 

The summaries of novels present some 
curious features, thus—to take Jane Austen— 
‘Sense and Sensibility ’ occupies more than 
a column, the story fully set out; ‘ North- 
anger Abbey ’ also is given plenty of space; 
‘Mansfield Park’ and ‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice’ come off fairly well also, but the 
account of ‘Emma ’—a finer work, than 
‘Sense and Sensibility ’—has three-quarters 
of its interest left out, and ‘ Persuasion’ is 
given but eight lines, with no attempt to 
give any idea of the plot. It might perhaps 
be a good thing, when the next edition of this 
valuable work is called for, to revise the sum- 
maries of novels and plays to bring them 
into better proportion. The works of 
Anthony Trollope, for example, seem deserv- 
ing of more attention than they get. 

So far as we have examined this Diction- 
ary we have detected no omission which could 
reasonably be made matter for criticism, and 
much included which we looked for without 
quite expecting to find. Its low price puts 
it within everyone’s reach, and we imagine 
that before long nobody beginning to care 
about English literature will endure to be 
without a copy. 


Proressor Garrod’s Keats, for some time 
out of print, has now been published (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 5s. net) in a second 
edition. In a Note to this the author tells 
us that he has made some corrections in the 
text of the book and rewritten the concluding 
note on Keats’ Use of the Sonnet in the light 
of new material which affects the dating of 
the sonnets. He has a word or two to say on 
“* Keats’ ’’ versus ‘‘ Keats’s,’’ adhering stead- 
fastly to the former without concern for its 
being possibly deemed old-fashioned. He 
also declares that his “general view of 
Keats’ poetry remains somewhat different 
from that which is still fashionable ’’; that 
is, he holds that Keats’ greatness as a poet 
depends not on his search for truth, but solely 
on his being effectively captured by the senses. 
We have looked through this stimulating 
study again with renewed pleasure and profit 


—not diminished by some points of disagnes 
ment, and are well persuaded that the se rig 
student of Keats—indeed the serious lover: 
poetry—should make it his business to 
acquainted with it. 


Amone the few characters of nefariog 
quality who have been admitted to the page 
of the ‘D.N.B.,’ John Ward the pirate is 
by no means the least remarkable. At clxin 
405, Mr. L’Estrange Ewen sent us a she 
note upon him, and now we have me 
ceived from that writer a pamphigp 
of 16 pages (printed for the au me 
1s. net) which sets out—what the com 


piler of the article in the ‘D.N.B.’. did 
not, apparently, draw upon—extracts oom 
cerning him from Admiralty documents and 
Venetian archives. It is a stirring narratiy 
of brutal lawlessness combined with ener 
j 
i 
i 


and, in his occupation, considerable ability” 
and power of organization. It closes, so fap 
as we know, some time after 1616, where we. 
find Ward, a renegade and rich, at Tunis, 
in ‘‘a faire Palace’? which he had built f i 
himself, ‘‘ beautified with rich Marble and) 
Alabaster stones,” where he engaged 
chicken farming and proudly exhibited ¢ 
visitor hundreds of newly-hatched birds 4 
incubators. The pirate’s story is most cane 
fully documented, and while throwing adde 
tional light on it, Mr. L’Estrange Ewen 4 
contributes something to our knowl 
conditions in the Mediterranean and 
coasts in the early years of the sevente 
century. 
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